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CHRISTIANITY 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


A Condition for Coexistence 


This editorial is written as a kind of trial balloon 
to initiate discussion rather than to proclaim a po- 
sition. It is based on the conviction that coexistence 
with Russia and China depends in part on our 
making a distinction between communism as an 
established system in Russia and China and com- 
munism as it seeks to gain power in other coun- 
tries or as it seeks to hold power in countries where 
it is dependent on foreign military control. In 
some respects it is difficult to make this distinction 
but it is of great importance to make the attempt. 
What follows are some suggestions as to how we 
may do it. 

We should not be any less opposed to commu- 
nism as a system for us. 

We should do all that we can to help other na- 
tions find constructive alternatives to communism. 

We should, on Christian grounds and on demo- 
cratic grounds, continue to emphasize particular il- 
lusions in Communist theory and particular evils 
in Communist practice. 

But we should avoid the perpetual official moral 
diatribe against Communist countries. We should 
accept the fact that communism is here to stay in 
at least two great countries, that in them it is a 
massive human experiment which will have its 
chance. It is irreversible but it is not unchangeable. 
Change will be inspired by post-revolutionary rath- 
er than counter-revolutionary impulses. 

We should make it abundantly clear that we 
have no intention of attempting to undermine or 
cripple communism as a social system in those two 
countries, For us to relax in this connection is the 
best way of encouraging the social system in those 
countries to move in a more humane direction. 

We should continue to oppose Russo-Chinese im- 


perialism which uses Communist ideology as an in- 
strument; we should oppose Communist irperial- 
ism which uses the national power of Russia and 
China as an instrument. 

But we should adopt a policy of live and let 
live in relation to communism as a system in those 
two countries. We should stop encouraging among 
our people a spirit of permanent hostility against 
everything connected with communism, hence 
against both Russia and China as nations. 

We should not expect Communists to renounce 
formally their aim to make the world communist, 
but we should welcome two developments which 
may be taking place in Russia. One is the tendency 
for a second generation to be less fanatical about 
this aim, to subordinate it practically to the raising 
of Russia’s own standard of living, to begin to take 
seriously the nuclear threat to all civilization—Com- 
munist and non-Communist—even though there is 
nothing about such a threat in the Marxist books. 

The other development is the emphasis on com- 
petition between communism and other systems in 
the social and economic sphere and in the sphere 
of technology, with faith that communism will win. 
Communist faith in the universal claims of commu- 
nism resembles in some respects our Own convic- 
tion that only a system compatible with spiritual 
and cultural freedom can win the assent of hu- 
manity. 

Already there is evidence that what is suggested 
here is the basis of some governmental policies. 
Our relations with both Poland and Yugoslavia 
presuppose some such attitude. Also our policy of 
cultural exchanges with Russia presupposes the 
abandonment of the posture of hostility. 

We often make the mistake of applying devel- 
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oped democratic criteria too precisely to countries 
that are in a later stage of communism. Instead 
we should be more thankful than we sometimes 


are that there is some opening of minds where 
Communist dogmas have failed to close all the win- 
dows of a nation and that there are many signs 
that the human being has not been displaced by 
the Marxist man. 

The most hopeful experience that we have had 
during the whole sad period of the “cold war” is 
the discovery that Communist ideology, with all of 
the propaganda, education, terror and brain-wash- 
ing that have gone with it, has not distorted the 
minds of people nearly as much as many of us 
once feared. This was first demonstrated in the 
case of Hungary and now there is cumulative evi- 
dence that this is true in Russia. 

We, as well as the Communists, have been think- 
ing too ideologically rather than humanly about 
the problems of the “cold war,” in terms of a priori 
stereotypes rather than in terms of changing, con- 
crete human realities. The re-examining of our 
whole attitude in this regard is one condition for 
J.C. B. 


coexistence. 


UNEASY PEACE OR CATASTROPHE 


HE CONSTANT speculation about the pros- 

pects for leavening of the dogmatic lump of 
Marxist orthodoxy and mellowing of the despotic 
regime in Russia is understandable enough be- 
cause the fate of the whole world rests in large 
part upon the possibility of beguiling Russia once 
again into the “family of nations.” The fate of 
the world also depends upon our capacity to leaven 
the lump of our own orthodox conceptions of an 
unchangeable Communist orthodoxy. The ques- 
tion we must face, then, is: what are the prospects 
for less intransigence in foreign affairs and a more 
flexible government in Russia? 

If we analyze the temper and organization of 
the post-Stalin Russian state, it becomes immediate- 
ly apparent that the facts have been interpreted 
in contradictory ways because they point in two 
directions. On the one hand we have the phenom- 
enal rise of the new Communist Party boss, Khrush- 
chev, who has eliminated (though not liquidated) 
all rivals of power with singular success. To elim- 
inate the industrial managers he used the simple 
expedient of the decentralization of industry, thus 
destroy’ g their chain of command to the center 


of power and leaving the provincial industria] 
managers under the party bosses. Carew Hunt, the 
English expert on communism, regards this as one 
of Khrushchev’s shrewdest political achievements. 


Then, Khrushchev got rid of such old Bolshe- 
viks as Molotov and Kaganovich and the more lib- 
eral Malenkov and Shepilov, using Stalin’s tech- 
nique of grouping foes to the right and to the left 
in the same category and appropriating the pro- 
gram of the defeated foe—notably Malenkov’s em- 
phasis on consumer goods. He achieved this triumph 
with the help of the army, in the person of Mar- 
shal Zhukov, and then he neatly eliminated Zhu- 
kov, using the jealousies of subordinate army com- 
manders and the party’s fear of becoming subordi- 
nate to a military oligarchy (a natural fear in any 
dictatorship in which the military is bound to play 
a great role). Many observers fee] that it required 
less time for the new boss to become sole ruler 
than it did for Stalin. 


But there is another side to this story. Stalin 
ruled the party and the oligarchy by pure terror. 
Khrushchev has manipulated the oligarchy rep- 
resented in the Presidium, on the one hand, and 
in the Central Committee, on the other. Signifi- 
cantly, he could not win his initial victory with- 
out appealing from the Presidium, where he was 
outvoted, to the Central Committee. 


This committee is the organ of collective dic- 
tatorship and might be compared with the Roman 
senate or with the English nobility in the late 
Middle Ages. If compared with the former, one 
could draw the conclusion that it will not be more 
difficult for the Communist boss to use these Com- 
munist senatorial nobles in the way that Augustus 
used the Roman senate as a source of prestige with- 
out allowing it real power. But the defect in the 
analogy is: these oligarchs seem to have some real 
power, at least enough to overturn the Presidium. 

The English parliamentary analogy seems better, 
therefore, and prompts us to hope that the struggle 
between the despot and the senatorial Communists 
may have similar consequences in the extension of 
freedom as it did in Western history. But we must 
admit that conclusions drawn from historical anal- 
ogies, whether pessimistic or optimistic, may be 
misleading. 

We may be on safer ground if we don’t specu- 
late on the power struggle of the oligarchy but on 
the consequences of the “‘class struggle” in the Com- 
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munist state. The two classes which were most re- 
sponsible for the growth of freedom in the West 
were the commercial middle classes and the reli- 
gious and intellectual leaders: the religious lead- 
ers of the 17th century England and the intellec- 
tuals of the 18th century France. The middle classes 
were the bearers of democracy because they had 
in their property a power independent of the state 
bureaucracy. The corresponding class in Russia 
are the managerial bureaucrats who have no in- 
dependent power and whom Khrushchev has just 
successfully brought to heel. There is no hope for 
growing freedom from this class. 


There are, of course, no independent religious 
leaders, and certainly there is no one who would 
be even faintly analogous to John Milton. But the 
Communists have a class of scientists and artists 
whom they have successfully taken over as junior 
members of the oligarchy. Their scientific achieve- 
ments prove that there is such a thing as an apoli- 
tical scientific competence which can be placed in 
the service of any state. But a despotism which 
needs intellectual competence is in a different posi- 
tion than any previous despotism, and the ques- 
tion remains as to whether intelligence must not 
in the long run be subversive of a coercive order. 
However, it must be emphasized that this is a 
long term, not short term, hope. 


This is the present internal mood and struc- 
ture of the Russian monolith. We now must ap- 
proach the question of whether its attitude toward 
the rest of the world is subject to change. The 
evidence shows that it has changed, subtly and im- 
perceptibly perhaps, yet definitely. When Khrush- 
chev speaks of competing with us in production 
and living standards, he is really talking about 
“competitive coexistence” and not about “world 
domination.” There is every indication that the 
Soviets know as well as we do that a nuclear war 
is impossible, although this does not prevent ei- 
ther them or us from all kinds of trials of strength 
on lower levels. 


On this point, it is we, rather than they, who 
must shed our clichés, particularly the one about 
their desire for world domination by ‘air means 
or foul which Secretary Dulles has constantly re- 
iterated and which Mr. Truman recently imitated. 
Certainly the Communists believe in their original 
apocalypse, in which the “logic of history” assures 
them of ultimate triumph. But we had better, for 
the sake of the world, recognize that this belief 
is not tantamount to a policy of plotting for world 
domination by any possible means. 
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If we believe these old clichés we will fail to 
recognize the important fact of the common predi- 
cament in which both power centers are caught. 
The recognition of that fact may make the differ- 


ence between an uneasy peace and catastrophe. 
R.N. 


THE GRAND OLD D.A.R. 


PRING CAME to Washington recently in its 
S inimitable fashion. It brought with it two 
events for which the capital city is noted in spring- 
time: the lovely cherry blossoms on the Tidal Basin 
and the annual continental congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

The blossoms attract tourists, and the D.A.R. 
meetings attract the playful comments of the na- 
tion’s journals. We don’t know many people who 
take these ladies seriously. After all, the resolutions 
they pass are pretty predictable, changing little 
from year to year. A sampling of this year’s resolu- 
tions finds them in favor of withdrawing recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union, putting an end to foreign 
aid, abolishing the Federal income tax, and curb- 
ing the Supreme Court. All of this is pretty true 
to form, i.e., “accentuate the negative.” 

However, this year there was at least one notable 
departure—dissident delegates staged a minor re- 
volt against the resolutions committee. The fact 
that they were not fully successful is not surprising. 
Nevertheless, this is a significant omen, the portent 
of which must be seriously considered in this day 
of conformity. 

The dissidents forced the rewording of the reso- 
lution to curb the Court so that it read that the 
justices “should” rather than “must” have served 
on the appellate bench for five years. One delegate, 
an obvious nonconformist named Rowena Horn- 
beck of Kalamazoo, Mich., objected and pointed 
out that there had been many excellent justices 
without such experience. 

Another delegate from Glens Falls, N.Y., pro- 
tested the lumping of 21 items in a “reaffirmation 
resolution.” She was troubled; if she voted “no” 
because of any item she was against, she would 
be voting for communism which the resolution 
opposed. What a predicament! 

Another omen to consider was the D.A.R.’s open- 
mindedness in opposing the extension of the East 
Front of the Capitol. They accepted the invitation 
of the architect of the Capitol (who apparently 
isn’t an architect at all, but just a former Congress- 
man) to send a delegation to look at the other side 
of the question—a gesture they have seldom made 
before. Will they yet be persuaded? W.H.C. 





The Beat Bit 


BOUT FIVE YEARS ago a real gone charac- 

ter whose bohemian habits had led the two 
of us through many strange and terrible paths (he 
as an actor and I as friend and pastor), said to me 
in my study, “But what if a cat doesn’t dig this 
Christian bit?” . 

This question of wistfulness was framed in the 
shorthand language of a new kind of expatriot. In 
the years when McCarthy and money were grow- 
ing a crop of ice cold fears in the land and good 
people were decrying conformity, the “beat bohe- 
mians” began to live. 

It is a very strange thing that their real life 
should have been over before America really knew 
about it. In fact, there was no real celebration of 
it until Jack Kerouac published On The Road in 
the fall of 1957. Since that time, Time and Life, 
Esquire and Playboy, have all recounted the San 
Francisco bohemian mood, and the cool jazz, frene- 
tic poetry that centers in the word, “Beat.” Many 
strange strands have been pulled out of the limbo 
of our mass culture to create this new image of 
the bohemian. Marlon Brando is now, as was James 
Dean, a part of the image. The glazed protection 
that tranquilizers provide from the horror of cheap 
living are a part of it too. The pathetic demand 
that Romance shall rise uncorrupted from a mael- 
strom of speed and sex is close to the core of it. Yes, 
these are the images that the imitators and. the 
analyzers are now studying. 


"Something" Beyond Security 


But, as Kerouac has pointed out, the real thing 
flourished and has already died. This is a senti- 
mental view of it, I'm sure, and one thing to re- 
member about the beat view of life (short for bea- 
tific, Kerouac says) is that sentiment is one of the 
trick themes of interpretation. With one tone of 
voice it’s irony; a half turn of the shoulder and 
it’s religious poetry. 

On the Road is about some frenetic young peo- 
ple on a desperate search for “something” beyond 
the comfortable security so valued by most of their 
generation. They find it in a devotion to speed, 
physical exertion, wild philosophizing. They form 
their own peripatetic community, now in New York, 
Mr. Spike was formerly a minister in Greenwich Village and is 


presently working with the Congregational Churches in the field 
of evangelism. 
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now in Denver and most permanently in San Fran- 
cisco. Some of them are really talented writers and 
artists. Others have no talent save to make a total 
expenditure of energy to whatever they are doing 
—making love, introspective conversation, driving 
cross country for no purpose. Such is the hero of 
this book, one Dean Moriarity. By every standard 
of our life he is completely without responsibility, 
except in the way a poet named Robert Duncan 
(of the same “school” as Kerouac) defines it: ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility is to keep the ability to respond.”! 
And this is why a flock of young people are at- 
tracted to him. He glows with a kind of life energy 
they do not see in the square world around them. 

Now, six months later, Kerouac has published 
a shorter, and I suspect earlier, novel, The Sub- 
terraneans. This is a flood of language and feeling 
which, despite its need for currying, communicates 
very well the moods of a latter day beat bohemia. 
It is the story of one swift love affair in San Fran- 
cisco. Nothing is spared. Here is all the sordidness 
you might expect. Here also is a wind of compas- 
sion and deep tenderness blowing through the 
wasteland. In fact, I thought incongruously of 
Eliot all through this breathless dream. 

“Beat people” are the walking cold shadows that 
Eliot sees as the creatures of this godless era. Only 
they are frantically racing their motors trying to 
generate some heat. Or, in the cool hipster, more 
complex popular model of the beat generation, 
they feign a complete outer indifference to cover 
the inner fanning. In other words, the beat bohe- 
mian is an extreme reaction to the whole complex 
of problems we call mass culture. 

The most discerning analysis of how this is so 
has been written by the distinguished writer and 
critic, Herbert Gold, in the February issue of Play- 
boy (for the raised eyebrows: Playboy is now a lit- 
erary-type magazine edited by A. C. Spectorsky). 

After a description of the desperate boredom 
many modern men find themselves in, Gold writes: 


Sensitive to all this, the hipster has decided 
to quit—resign—have no more part of it. In- 
stead of being part of a mass audience be- 
fore the picture tubes, he becomes an audi- 
ence of one before the hypo. He gives up the 
issue of being human in society. He decides 


1 “The Law I Love Is Major Mover,” Robert Duncan, Ark 
II, Moby I, (San Francisco, 1957), pp. 10-13. 
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that the problem does not exist for him. He 
disafhliates. The man who cares is now de- 
rided for being ‘frantic.’? 


Its Religion and Literature 


And so he turns to dope, or jazz or religion. Yes 
—religion. Part of the pattern of the gone and 
now eulogized beat boys was an exaltation of sen- 
sory experience—of beauty—of off-beat situations— 
of type characters. And all of this raw experience 
was holy. It has hallowed by the very miraculous 
fact that anything could seem fresh and spon- 
taneous in so sterile an age. 

Many of the cats have gotten interested in Budd- 
hism, and other Eastern religions. Existentialism 
is a delicate flower always and is forever threatened 
by pantheism. So, in these latter days, the Eastern 
eclectic cults can step in naturally. 

Kerouac insists that he is religious, and he is 
of course right. No passion for eternity within the 
momentary can be anything else. But the whole 
mood is open to all kinds of distortion. It is a 
wild, nihilistic kind of pattern in which real in- 
sanity and cruelty takes its place with sensitivity 
and inwardness. Gold is very hard on the beat mys- 
tique. He sees it, in its present form, as a sick 
movement, unlikely to be productive of any per- 
manent literature or philosophy. He concludes his 
article: 

When Yeats looked into the future to find 
a terrible savior, an evolution up from ani- 
mality into something strange and wonder- 
ful: (“What rough beast, its hour come 
round at last, slouches toward Bethlehem to 
be born?’’), he did not mean James Dean. 
Perhaps, as they claim, the tunneling hip- 
sters avoidance of feeling can lead to a new 
honesty of emotion. Perhaps a ground hog 
might some day learn to fly, but man, O man, 
that will be one strange bird.® 
I do not think this is the final word on the signifi- 
cance of the movement—fad—mood—mystique, what- 
ever you want to call it. 

In the field of literature, it is quite true that 
incredible junk is being turned up by lesser Ke- 
rouacs. But San Francisco’s North Beach is turn- 
ing up some good poets and writers. Rexroth, the 
poet laureate of the movement, compares Kerouac 
to Thomas Wolfe, and this is at least not laughable. 

A whole crop of short story writers—Gold in- 
cluded—both participate in and have helped to 
create a literary attitude which is a cousin to Ke- 
2“The Beat Mystique—What it is—Whence it came,” by 
Herbert Gold, Playboy, February, 1958, p. 86. Copyright 


1958 by H. M. H. Publishing Company. 
8 Ibid, p. 87. 
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rouac and friends. It assumes the essential tragedy 
of modern life. It doesn’t point it up. It doesn’t 
moralize about it. It isn’t either individualistic or 
societal alone. It doesn’t preach. It surely doesn’t 
sing. It simply celebrates the little evidences that 
humanity still exists. A little act of love is canon- 
ized. Even cold hatred is savored. 

Beyond the consideration of art or literature is 
the meaning such a subculture has for our corpor- 
ate goals and values. Here is the frayed fringe 
of a suprarational, externalized society. The beat 
characters who “dig” everything find very little 
but surface to scratch, even when they are trying 
hardest to live intensely. And their successors, the 
cool cats, sensing there is very little to dig, effect 
a zombie attitude toward life because Nothingness 
hovers so close to them. 

It is a distinctly native brand of existentialism. 
There are, of course, similarities to the early Sar- 
tre and the other Mandarins, and Britain’s angry 
young men are at least cousins. But the prototype 
of the beat and the cool is a doer—a vigorous, physi- 
cal integer of the American production machine. 
He has been a truck driver, or a brakeman. He 
works in a laundry or a bar. She is a waitress or 
a stenographer. And the work is not disdained. 
Parts of it are savored, but only parts, and the job 
can be thrown over tomorrow if a trip to some- 
where can be arranged. Or it may be ditched to- 
day, if some wild joke can be perpetrated on the 
“square” employee. 

Like the bohemian of old, it thrives on floods of 
talk—except for sudden radical disjunctures when 
muteness becomes a group style. Often it seems like 
mass schizophrenia. 


The Beat Creed and the Gospel 


Now, if it is easy for society in general to shrug 
off this new bohemia, it is even easier for the church. 
This is unfortunate, because there are real affinities 
between this American type existentialism and the 
Christian faith. Indeed, the beat world, particular- 
ly in its fictional representation, is a caricature of 
Christian society. Here natural values are inverted. 
The light touch, the rare poignant flash of recog: 
nition between souls, the appreciation of the ludi- 
crous—are these too not marks of the household of 
faith? 

There is a religious and sometimes even mawk- 
ish, Christian cast to the intensely loyal group 
of friends who live on the North Beach or the 
Lower East Side of New York, or wherever. They 
feel alienated from all the institutions of society, 





and yet move through them without seeming to 
even brush against them. 

The creed of the beat is certainly not the Chris- 
tian gospel—but the church can well ponder how 


Office Hours 


HE PLACE IS the office of the chaplain at a 

military camp in one of the southern states. 
The year is 1944, the month is August, and the 
hour is early evening. 

This is the part of the day which the chaplain 
devotes to his office hours, and he finds a conflict 
in his mind whenever he thinks about them. His 
men know that they can always find him in the 
office at this time in the evening, and in one sense 
this is good. His purpose as a minister is ministry. 
He volunteered for the chaplaincy because it seemed 
to him that in the military service he could min- 
ister to men who had a special need for him, and 
the fact that his office hours made it easy for his 
men to find him in their need was his obvious 
reason for having them. 

But there was another aspect of the matter for 
which he did not always find himself fully ready. 
Few men came to the chaplain unless they had im- 
portant problems. Of course, there were always 
some whose only problem was how to get the 
chaplain’s support in the evasion of their duties, 
but for the most part these men did not come in 
the evening when there was no work to evade. 
The men who came in the evening were likely to 
come because they stood in more or less desperate 
need of assistance, and this was precisely what 
troubled the chaplain. 

The men who passed through his office in the 
evening were not a fair cross-section of the camp: 
by the simple act of their appearance at his door 
they lifted themselves out of the whole and dumped 
into his lap within the space of two or three con- 
centrated hours a burden for which he often felt 
he had no competence. It was more than that, how- 
ever; for he knew that for every man who sought 
his help in the office there were a dozen others 
with equally difficult problems who were trying 
to solve them by themselves in the crowded loneli- 
ness of the camp. Moreover, he was not unaware 
of the endless tentacles of pain which connected 
the agonies of the camp with related agonies in 
cities and towns from Maine to Mexico, Florida 
to Washington. 

The chaplain wanted to help these men. How 
much he wanted to help them God knew, but God 
must also understand both his helplessness and his 
recurrent despair. Over and over again, he asked 
himself: How typical are these men? To what de- 
gree do they represent the total population of the 
camp and, even more important, the total popula- 


Mr. Pearson is dean of Andover-Newton Theological School, New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts, 
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fiercely they have adopted a style of life that in 
so many ways resembles groups that in other times 
bore such odd nicknames as quakers, baptists, 
methodists, and, yes, christians. 


ROY PEARSON 


tion of the nation? How much does military service 
have to do with the present condition of these men, 
and to what extent were they bent and twisted 
before their induction? And if they are no more 
than samples of the civilian life out of which they 
come, how well are the churches acquainted with 
the people who ought to be the object of their 
ministry? 

With these questions still at the edge of his mind, 
the chaplain turns to greet the first man to come 
this evening. The soldier begins his story: He is 
32, married, with two children, and is apparently 
a respected citizen in his home town. However, 
he tells the chaplain, he spent the years between 
16 and 25 in prison for stealing automobiles, break- 
ing and entering and high-jacking. For seven years, 
he lived honestly and contentedly; then a few 
months ago he entered the army. Suddenly, his 
life in the army brought back to him his life in 
prison, and now he can neither sleep nor eat. The 
officers remind him of his prison guards, the line- 
ups of the interminable waiting while in confine- 
ment, the metal food trays remind him of the pri- 
son workshops where he made those very utensils. 
At night he dreams that the company commander 
is the judge who sentenced him and that the non- 
commissioned officers are the guards who once vi- 
ciously beat him, and he lives in terror that some 
irrational impulse will lead him to attack his army 
officers for the wrong that other men have done 
him. “Chaplain,” he says, “I am going mad! I 
can’t stand it, I tell you.” 

The chaplain does what little he can to help 
the man, and seeing him out of the office, he finds 
another soldier waiting. This man is 28 years old, 
short, thin, quick of speech and gesture. As he 
comes into the office, he almost pushes the chaplain 
ahead of him. He starts to talk before he has ei- 
ther introduced himself or sat down. His wife is 
staying in a nearby town, he says. She has been 
having trouble with her teeth, and he went to the 
army hospital clinic to make arrangements about 
having them filled or replaced. There he was told 
that she needed a complete new denture but that 
this did not fall within the provisions of army 
regulations. While he was there, however, he heard 
a civilian talking about having his own teeth re- 
placed, and he asked him what the story was. “You 
don’t understand,” the civilian answered. “I’m the 
son of a brigadier general!” The soldier felt this 
was unfair, and the more he thought about it, the 
more angry he became. He went to the head of 
the clinic; he went to the regimental surgeon; he 
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went to the regimental commander: all without 
any success. He was being treated in accordance 
with Army regulations, and nothing could be done. 

“Chaplain,” the soldier shouts, “I came here to 
tell you just one thing. They won’t get any more 
soldiering out of me. If they keep me here, I won't 
lift a finger! If they try to send me overseas, I won't 
go!” 

The waiting room is crowded now, and the third 
man is ushered into the office under armed guard. 
He is young, only 19. While being transferred to 
the camp, he went home during a delay in route. 
On his way back, he stopped in Omaha to visit 
a friend. They picked up two girls for a date, and 
during the evening he went out with one of the 
girls to get some more whiskey. Driving to the 
outskirts of the city, he parked the car and lost 
his head with the girl. Now he was charged with 
rape, and the maximum penalty was death. “Chap- 
lain,” he says, “what am I going to do?” 

And now the fourth man enters. He is 21, he 
says, and his wife is expecting a baby. He is a 
conscientious objector with a well-substantiated rec- 
ord. When called up for induction, he felt that 
he could serve in some place where he would not 
have to kill, and he made no protest. But now he 
is assigned to the infantry, and he knows that he 
cannot carry on because of his convictions. They 
tried to transfer him to the medical detachment, 
but he could not stand the sight of blood. They 
would have made him a truck driver, but the regi- 
mental quota was full. They asked the authorities 
to reconsider his status, but the request was refused. 

“Chaplain,” he says, “I don’t want to make any 
more trouble. I’ll do my best. But if we get into 
fighting, I won’t kill. I can’t kill. I'll let them 
kill me first.” 

It is dark outside the office now, but still the 
men come. The next in line has been married for 
seventeen years, but he and his wife still have no 
children. About three years ago he committed adul- 
tery and contracted gonorrhea. He was treated and 
cured, but only a few weeks ago, he repeated the 
offense and again fell ill. In the medical examina- 
tions the fact was discovered, and in accordance 
with routine procedure he was asked from whom 
he had gotten the disease. Trying to hide his infidel- 
ity, he named his wife. Then the army doctors sent 
the report to his home community, where his wife 
was called in for examination and found to be 
innocent. 

“My wife didn’t like that, Chaplain,” the soldier 
says. “She tells me that she doesn’t want to be 
married to me any longer. I want you to do me 
a little favor. Will you ask the medical officers to 
tell my wife that it was all a mistake, that I didn’t 
have gonorrhea after all? They don’t know her, 
and she doesn’t know them, so it will do no harm. 
And that will get the whole matter off our con- 
sciences.” 

The chaplain is somewhat weary now, but there 
are still a half dozen men in the office. It is two 
hours later before he locks his door and goes out 
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into the night. As he climbs the stairs to his room, 
he finds a multitude of questions in his mind again. 

He wonders about himself and all the other chap- 
lains serving in the various branches of the armed 
forces. How could any man be sufficient for such 
responsibility? Where could he find the time, the 
wisdom, the skill to bear the burden of these men’s 
need? How much do the theological schools know 
about the kind of life with which some of their 
graduates will have to deal and what are they do- 
ing to prepare their students for the work which 
lies ahead of them? 

He wonders, too, about the homes from which 
these men have come. How much love did these 
men receive as children? How much oversight, edu- 
cation and guidance? How much of the tragedy 
occurred first in the Army, and how much first in 
the cradle? 

He wonders further about the churches. Do they 
have any awareness of the incredible stresses 
brought to bear on many men in the military en- 
vironment? Do they understand the awful loneli- 
ness, the insistent temptations, the steady frustra- 
tions and the frequent despair? Has the minister 
done anything to make his men ready for the new 
experience? Has the church school been relevant 
enough to be of any use to them? And how many 
of the church’s ordinary members are taking the 
time to follow the men with letters and other tokens 
of continuing concern? 

When the chaplain first entered military service, 
he thought that most of the men’s troubles were 
with the Army itself, but now he is not so sure. 
The experiences in the armed forces have been the 
root of some of the troubles; and the chaplain 
has been concerned about the shock inflicted on 
the young men of the churches when the long- 
taught morality is suddenly suspended, when de- 
ception becomes a virtue, violence an art, and 
murder a commendable act. Separate immaturity too 
soon from the supports of its heritage; surround 
the destructive codes with all the panoply of glory; 
and what could one expect but many personalities 
torn and some of them shattered? 

But this could not be the whole answer. Too 
many of the men cracked too quickly. The wind 
was blowing in the camp but not hard enough to 
flatten trees with healthy roots and sturdy trunks. 
The chaplain did not know the men well enough 
to be dogmatic about the specific origins of each 
individual collapse, but certain symptoms were re- 
curring with sufficient frequency to permit a ten- 
tative identification of some of the maladies. 

Part of the problem was simple emptiness. The 
men were not men: they had never grown up, never 
thought seriously about anything, never faced the 
ultimate questions of living and dying, right and 
wrong, commitment and calling. In some instances 
this was certainly the fault of the homes in which 
they had been reared. They had been in a family 
but not of a family, and their homes existed in 
the midst of a presumably Christian culture with- 
out feeding on that culture or contributing to it. 





In other instances the principal blame could 
probably be laid on the church. It was another case 
of Jesus’ friends being his worst enemies. The 
church had made the faith appear too easy: it 
had substituted words for deeds, pretense for real- 
ity, and harmlessness for loyalty. 

And in still other instances the twisting force 
had been society itself. It had led the men to be- 
lieve that it was in God the nation trusted; it had 
told them that honesty was the best policy; and 
it had fenced them in with prohibitions whose ob- 
servance was made the mark of stature and achieve- 
ment. But suddenly that same society had reversed 
itself; now a man’s best friend was his rifle; his 
life depended on treachery; and the negative prohi- 
bitions became positive commandments. The causa- 
tive force was not the military: it was the total 
culture of whose insubstantial core the military was 
simply an incidental revelation. 

As the chaplain puts out his light for the night, 
he wonders whether he was wise in coming into 
the Army. Perhaps the real battlefield is back home, 
and perhaps the most effective weapons for the war 
are not the guns, tanks and planes but mothers’ 
knees and teachers’ desks, study groups and church 
school classes. 

It begins to look as if the troubles of his men 
started a long time ago, and restless in the dark 
he wonders whether there are any of the fathers 
at home who know how many children’s teeth 
their sour grapes have set on edge, and whether 
a dozen years later the nation will be a dozen times 
wiser, 





In Our Next Issue 


ROBERT E. FITCH writes on the self: 

“But there is no commandment to love 
one’s self—obviously that were superfluous— 
and it is probably that, if anyone set out 
seriously to love himself, he would find that 
the task could engross all his energies for a 
lifetime. As for self-acceptance, it is not the 
self that we are to accept; it is Christ as our 
saviour and our teacher that we are to accept. 
And this is not acceptance as acquiesence; it 
is the acceptance of a challenge.” 


EARL A. LOOMIS will reply to Mr. Fitch. 
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WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 
French Pastor Defended 


Christian voices in France have been raised in 
protest against the trial and conviction of Pastor 
Etienne Mathiot, who was accused of sheltering 
an Algerian rebel and helping him to escape to Swit- 
zerland. Pastor Mathiot was sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment by a French court at Besan- 
¢on on March 14. 

Writing in the Paris daily, Le Monde, on the 
significance of the trial, a Strasbourg professor of 
theology described the proceedings as “putting on 
trial the general recourse to the use of torture in 
Algeria.” He concluded: “The moment comes when 
one must obey God rather than men even though 
one knows that the moral, if not legal, violation 
of the customary rules ensuring national solidarity 
is a grave matter.” 

Pastor Georges Casalis of Strasbourg, just back 
from Algeria, told the court of the plight of ‘‘magis- 
trates of integrity” in Algeria where “people are 
tortured as soon as they are arrested.” 

“For a long time,” Casalis continued, “he [Mathiot] 
has been confronting us all with questions of real 
gravity. There are valid and objective motives that 
justify acts like this. We belong to a generation 
of Christians torn between two forms of violence, 
and we reject such a monstrous state of affairs. It 
is much better to be ready to compromise oneself, 
to open the eyes of our neighbors and save the 
honor of our country. There can be no question 
of remaining ‘pure’ in this dramatic situation.” 
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